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The rest of the company were duly presented; the 

‘ 2 ; squire’s daughter was admired and complimented to 

er captain had been introduced by Governor | his heart’s content, and doubtless to her own (lives 

Gage as the nephew and heir-presumptive | there a girl with vanity so dead! ete.); but Captain 

of Viscount Lavenham, x.c.s, and he gave Miss | Devereux was the only distinguished figure among 

Delamere on that occasion her first lesson in| them. The remainder were four young men of the 

the arts of high life, for had her face never come | average military and commonplace type, such as may 
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be found in force at any mess-table, and one veteran, 
Lieutenant Gray, at least as old as the squire, and 
with nothing particularly striking about him, except 
that he looked, and was, a man of sense, and a frank 
and fearless soldier. 

As her father’s principal guest, and specially 
introduced to the family, it was natural that the 
gallant captain should be particularly attentive to 
the squire’s daughter; and as Constance was not a 
girl to be met with every day, it was equally natural 
that the captain should be struck with her appearance. 
Struck, and attentive too, Captain Devereux was; 
from the moment of his introduction to Miss Dela- 
mere he constituted himself her cuvaliére servante ; he 
conducted her to the dinner-table, took a seat by 
her side, of course, addressed his conversation to her 
entertainment chiefly, and paid those polite atten- 
tions to her wants and wishes which old custom pre- 
scribes as the most effectual means to win a lady’s 
grace. Perhaps from the knowledgo that they were 
his subordinates, the other officers left him master of 
the situation, which must have been dull for the 
young men, as there was nobody else in the form of 
woman present but Hannah Armstrong, who had 
presided over the family table in festival or in 
private for many a year; and a rare sight it was for 
them, in tho midst of their gold lace and scarlet, to 
see the worthy housekeeper, drab homespun, Quaker 
cap and all, saying grace with as much self-posses- 
sion and more earnest piety than many an army 
chaplain. The squire showed his approbation by 
letting things take their course, and conversing a good 
deal with the young officers and Lieutenant Gray. 
The latter had served in the old French war, and 
been present at most of the actions where the New 
England regiment, in which he and Archdale held 
commissions, was engaged ; and some of his remarks 
brought back thoughts of old times to Delamere as 
they sat over the wine. 

They did not sit long: the temperate habits of 
their Puritan ancestors still prevailed among the 
gentry of the land, and the captain, whose eyes and 
heart seemed to have followed Constance as she 
retired with the Quakeress, was the first’ to suggest 
an adjournment to the drawing-room. There he 
stood, wrapped in admiration, as it were, and at the 
same time turning the leaves of the music-book, or 
doing any other little service, while, at her father’s 
request, she played on the harpsichord and sang a 
few of the songs then in fashion. 

Of course they were all delighted, and so was the 
squire; at parting he told every man of the com- 
pany, and especially Captain Devereux, how pleased 

1e should be to see him often at his house, if he 
would be good enough to drop in just in a friendly 
way, for they were homely people at the Elms; and 
the captain was particularly impressive in his promise 
to avail himself of the invitation. 

‘What do you think of him, Constance?” said 
the somewhat elated father, as soon as they were 
alone. Constance did not well know what to think. 
Devereux’s conversation had entertained and amused 
her; he had seen a good deal of the world, had lived 
in fashionable society, and got that surface gathering 
of clever remark, witty saying, and curious anecdote 
that always charms the young and untravelled. 

Moreover, the captain could compliment and 
flatter as nobody did in the Connecticut Valley, for 
it was done by look, insinuation, and suggestion. 
What home-bred girl could be insensible to such 





homage? But there was something about him that 
broke the charm and dissolved thespell. That cold, 
hard look in his eyes had corresponding thoughts 
and words that escaped him, it seemed, by accident ; 
that vicious sinister expression in the lower part of 
his face was borne out by occasional remarks that ho 
always explained away; and somehow, though sho 
could mention no proof of nor reason for it, Constance 
had an impression that he stood in a sort of unac- 
countable fear of both her father and herself. 

With these strange and indefinite thoughts con- 
tending in her mind, the girl could only answer, 
‘*Captain Devereux? He is a very fine gentleman.” 

“Yes; and I thought that was the very thing for 
you demoiselles. In my youth men could not be too 
fine for the ladies; but, really, Constance ’”’—and 
Delamere looked inquiringly in her face—“ if you 
don’t think much of the captain, you must be 
strangely ungrateful, for I am sure he thinks a good 
deal of you.” 

Constance thought of the meeting on the Holyoke 
road, but she did not tell it, for the times had 
taught her prudence. It would be certain to bring 
down a lecture on the disgrace of a gentleman’s 
daughter appearing in that vulgar homespun, to be 
taken for a low-bred country wench by every stranger 
who got a sight of her ; so she said nothing, and the 
captain was allowed to drop for the time; but ever 
as the girl tried to unravel or understand the mingled 
impressions he had left on her mind, there rose betore 
her, in strong and decisive contrast, the manly frank- 
ness and undoubted worth of Sydney Archdale. 


Late in that night, when Delamere’s company 
were gone, and he and all his household long retired 
to rest, when lights were out in all the neighbouring 
homes, at the hour when deep sleep falleth upon 
man, Squire Archdale sat alone in a small room of 
his own house, the rest of which lay as dark and 
silent as the dwellings around. Archdale called that 
room his sanctuary ; to it he was wont to retire in 
times of domestic perturbation, ‘‘ bee evenin’s and 
house fixin’ days;” for Mrs. Martha, his house- 
keeper, was a woman of the uncompromising regu- 
lation type, and those were apt to be heavy dispen- 
sations. It was situated on the ground floor and 
opened from the best parlour; but it had another 
door of glass, serving also for a window, and opening 
on a shrubbery which skirted that side of the man- 
sion and sheltered the sanctuary alike from tho 
winter’s blast and the summer’s sun. The old books 
in which Archdale delighted were arranged in con- 
venient cases there; the portrait of his early-lost 
wife hung above the mantel-piece, and his family 
papers were stored in a cedar cabinet occupying one 
corner, and said to be the first of its kind made in 
the colony. A bright wood fire blazed on the hearth, 
for the nights were growing cold, and hoar frost 
was seen in the mornings; close by was a comfortable 
supper-table laid for two; but Archdale sat alone 
reading one of his old books, and occasionally look- 
ing up at a clock that clicked in the opposite corner. 

Its hands were pointing ten minutes to two, when 
there was a light step outside and a tap at the glass 
door. ‘The squire rose quickly, drew aside the thick 
curtains which allowed no light to be seen abroad, 
undid the bolt, and his son Sydney stepped in. Tho 
young man had got a careworn, out-of-heart look 
since the day when he sat beside Constance Dela- 
mere on the moss-grown root of the old tree, but ho 
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smiled when his father clapped him on the back, as 
if he had been still wearing a pinafore, and said, 
‘‘Welcome, my boy; I have waited for you, you see; 
sit down, and let us have supper together, for it may 
be some time till we sit at the same table again.”’ 

They sat down, and Archdale reverently said 
grace—he never omitted that good old custom of his 
father’s days—and then the supper and the talk went 
on between them. 

‘You mean to go and see your old friends the 
Mohawks, Sydney ? ” 

‘“¢ Yes, father; I think it will be the safest course, 
since the men in power are taking such backward 
notes of my doings and keeping up so hot a hunt. 
Vanderslock and his force have got frightened ; the 
poor souls have been kind, but I believe they would 
be glad to lose sight of me now, soI mean to take 
my hunting shirt and rifle, and thread my way 
through the woods and over the hills to the Mohawk 
country; I know it well, for I have gone that way 
before. Shingis, the old sachem, will make me 
welcome, I have no doubt; and I can live as well 
as any Mohawk till there is more work for active 
men in this country, which I think will not be 
long.” 

**T fear it will not, Sydney; my mind misgives 
me that nothing but open war can come between us 
and Britain.” 

‘‘ The sooner it comes the better, father.” 

‘Don’t say that, my boy; it will be a war of 
brothers; may they be pardoned who are urging it 
on; but itis our duty to maintain our liberty, and may 
He who alone is righteous defend the right.” 

‘¢ Amen, and that is our side; but, father, I must 
not stay long, for there is the first cock-crow.” 

‘‘Well, Sydney, there is no danger yet, let us 
drink each other’s health in this fine old port; it 
will keep the damp night air out of your heart, as 
Mrs. Martha says.” 

These drinking customs, rare now in New England, 
the colonists had inherited from the old country. 

Archdale filled the glasses and they drained them, 
with hearty good wishes and a warm shake-hands 
across the table; the self-reliant, forward-going ways 
of the one, and the quiet wisdom of the other, had 
long made the squire and his son more like familiar 
friends than men of different generations are apt to 
be; but when that kindly ceremony was finished the 
senior said: ‘“‘ You got the letter I sent you by Van- 
derslock, and you saw the ill success of my mission 
to the Elms, Sydney?” 

*“T did; and I think Mr. Delamere has behaved 
very ill to you, father.” 

‘He has; but never mind that, my boy. Gervase 
Delamere was a trusty and loving friend to me 
many a year before you young people came forward 
to embroil the old heads with your hasty tricks and 
courtships. That is spoken in jest, Sydney; Dela- 
mere and I might have had the same dispute if you 
had never been concerned ; our times and opinions 
would have given the cause, and he is not the man 
I knew him once. Strange and heavy trials, 
though they make no change on the surface of a 
man’s life, are apt to sap the foundations of the 
mind, so to speak, and make it lose the balance 
never to be recovered on this side of the sky. He has 
had such a one, therefore let us pass over all that hap- 
pened that day between him and myself, except to 
consider from it our own duty to him and his. 
Sydney, that is the point on which I wished to speak 





with you before we parted ; for who that part know 
when they may meet again? You know what 
poor Delamere said about his daughter being be- 
guiled and won away from him; Sydney, I can 
understand that better than you will till you have 
children of your own, and I ask you, for conscience, 
for honour, for true love’s sake, to give up, I do not 
say all wishes, for that is impossible, but all endea- 
vours to gain over Constance Delamere till you can 
gain her father too; promise me that, my only son, 
who never yet broke a pledge or promise, and I will 
bless you and let you go.” 

Sydney sat silent for a minute, and then said, as 
if thinking aloud, ‘‘ She cares far more for her father 
than for me.” 

‘She knows his love longer and better than yours, 
Sydney; that is a good reason why you should not 
try to part them. Delamere’s daughter would be a 
worthy choice forthe best man in New England, yet 
I wish you had never set your affections on her,” 
said Archdale. 

“I wish so too; but it is done, and cannot be un- 
done. I can never love another woman as I love 
Constance Delamere. Whether she ever cared for me 
or not I can’t tell; there is no making out some 
women,” said Sydney; ‘‘ but what you say is wise 
and right, father, and I give you my solemn promise 
that I will never again attempt to woo or win her 
without Mr. Delamere’s consent.” 

‘It is enough,” and Archdale rose and laid his 
hand on the black clustering curls of the young 
head that bent in reverence beneath it. ‘Tho bless- 
ing of our Father in heaven rest upon you, my dear 
and only son; be with you in the wilderness and 
among the homes of savage men, and bring you 
back to my house and heart in peace!” 

‘The same blessing be with you, father, and fear 
nothing for me; I shall do very well among the 
Mohawks, and steal back sometimes to see you.” 
That was all Sydney could say; at the door they 
kissed each other, and the young man sped away 
through the quietnight. His father stood listening 
to the sound of his steps till it was lost in distance, 
and then looked up to see the first faint white- 
ness of the dawn stealing over the Holyoke sum- 
mits, where they rose above the Elms. 

Nobody in that mansion knew how or when it 
happened—that a bunch of the wild flowers that 
linger latest in woodland dell and dingle, was thrown 
by some dexterous hand into the little balcony at 
Miss Delamere’s bedroom window, where she was 
sure to see it first, among the favourite plants that 
were tended every day by her own hands. 

Constance did sec it with a welcome in her eyes 
and in her heart. Sydney Archdale used to send 
her such wild wood-gathered bouquets by her page 
Philip, with a note in the centre, carefully bound 
up and nestled among the flowers. There was 
a note in this one too, but how brief and cold it 
seemed compared with the many that lad come in 
the same fashion—‘“ Farewell, Constance ; I cannot 
go without saying so, yet go I must, and it is best 
L should, May you be happy, whatever becomes of 
me!” 

She read it over and over again; it was strangely 
worded ; it was also vague, and told her nothing of 
his reasons or intentions. He had doubtless heard 
of the quarrel, perhaps took his own father’s part 
against hers. The sense of justice Constance had 


would not allow her to blame him for that; but was 
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his love so easily chilled and changed? Mr. Dela- 
mere had said hard things of Sydney and the cause 
to which he was devoted; would that make him willing 
to give his daughter up after so many vows and profes- | 
sions? was Sydney’s pride so much stronger than 
his affection for her? or had he found out at last 
that the prize was not worth tho difficulties of the 
pursuit ? 

These were the questions the young girl asked | 
herself in her half knowledge of what had passed, | 
and tho only answer she could find was that ancient ' 
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one, men were deceivers ever. Maybe it was her 
deserving for keeping trysts with him and listening 
to his tales and vows, when she should have 
been better engaged, and more to her father’s 


| liking. Well, she would be wiser for the future, 


and think of him no more. Constance burned the 
note, and was going to throw the flowers out of 
the window, but their wild beauty and the memories 
that came with it forbade her, so she put them in a 
vase, and looked at them night and morning as they 
faded, like her own fond dream, away. 


ANCTIC EXPEDITIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. i 


BY EDWARD WHYMPER, F.R.G.S. 











IL—INTRO 


TLILST we sit cosily round our firesides, think- 

ing that it is very cold because snow is lying 

on the ground, two ships’ companies, numbering one 
hundred and twenty souls, are enduring the priva- 
tions and encountering the many perils of an Arctic 
winter. When mercury congeals and proof whisky 
freezes solid, then itiscold indeed. The very thought 
of such things makes one shiver. Yet this is the 
degree of frost that our countrymen in the far north 
are experiencing ; while they cannot ‘‘ heap on more 
wood ”’ because “the wind is chill,” for they must 
exercise a rigid, almost parsimonious economy, lest 
they may have to sustain another and yet another 
winter of equal or greater severity. If their ships 
still float, depend upon it, the top-masts are struck, 
the running rigging is removed, the decks are housed- 
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in, and the sides are banked-up with snow to keep 
them warm. Their day is all night, for the sun will 
be permanently invisible for months to come. A 
game of rounders on the ice by tho light of the 
Aurora, and an occasional shot at a prowling bear, 
are almost their only ‘“out-door” pleasures. Of 
‘‘ other’? occupations and recreations there need be 
no lack, though we can hardly reckon amongst their 
pleasures the enjoyment of the Arctic delicacies, 
seal-meat, blubber, and whale-skin; and some, at 
least, of the one hundred and twenty are doubt- 
less beginning to ask themselves very seriously 
what it was that tempted them to leave the com- 
forts of home for an expedition fraught with so many 
perils and so much real privation. ; 

The motives which have led men to brave the perils 
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of the Frigid Zone are not less numerous or varied 
than those which have moved explorers in other 
quarters of the globe. Some have gone from thirst 
for knowledge, and some from love of adventure, 
some in fulfilment of duty, and others from greed of 
gain. The second and third voyages of the high- 
minded Frobisher would not, in all probability, have 
been countenanced, had he not brought home from 
his first expedition a piece of stone ‘‘ much like to a 
seacole in coloure,’”’ which “‘ glistered with a bright 
Marquesset of golde”’ after it had been exposed to 
fire. ‘The captaine was specially directed by com- 
mission for the searching more of this golde ore than 
for the searching any further of the passage ;”’ but the 
cupidity of his supporters found small satisfaction in 
the few grains of gold which were said to have beon 
extracted from the many tons of ore that he subse- 
quently brought home. The pursuit of tho whale has 
taken thousands of persons into the Arctic regions, 
and not a few important discoveries have resulted 
from their voyages. But our knowledge of the north 
has, on the whole, been mainly obtained by men who 
have been not at all, or else only indirectly, concerned 
in commercial speculations. 

Utilitarians inquire, as they have dono always, 
‘‘ What is the good of these voyages? ”’ and seem to 
consider that the question is unanswerable if they are 
not told beforehand what will be done or discovered. 
For my own part, I do not feel concerned to attempt 
to answer the question. To find out and to make 
known all that relates to the globe on which we live 
is a natural and a laudable object for ambition, and, 
let utilitarians say what they will, it is certain that, 
should the North Pole be ever reached, the deed will 
be hailed by the whole civilised world as a glorious 
achievement ! 

It is fitting, whilst our countrymen are away, that 
we should refresh our memories with the deeds of 
their predecessors, and should endeavour to form 
some idea of the nature of the work which they have 
undertaken, by studying the records of Arctic ex- 
ploration; and this can best be done by examining 
the books which have been published upon voyages 
that have been made in the present century—not 
because these voyages are in themselves always more 
important or interesting than those which were per- 
formed ages ago, but because these modern voyages 
have been described with a fulness of detail which is 
generally wanting in the accounts that have been 
published of the earlier ones. Meagre as the relations 
are of the earlicst Arctic voyages, enough exists to 
tell us that the men who performed them were not 
inferior in courage and daring to their successors; 
and, when it is remembered under what great dis- 
advantages they worked, how small and frail were 
their ships, and how unable to sustain the shocks of 
heavy ice, and how insufficiently they were pro- 
visioned, and how imperfect were the instruments 
employed, the results of these expeditions must 
always seem remarkable in a high degree. 

Considerations of space, and not want of apprecia- 
tion of the worthies whose achievements have won 
for our country the proud title of ‘‘ Mistress of the 
Seas,” cause the line to be drawn between the 
voyages of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and so, though these pages will presently bristle with 
deeds of daring and exciting adventure, we shall be 
obliged to omit some stories that the world will never 
tire of hearing. Thus we cannot describe how on one 
wild, squally day, exactly three centuries ago, the 
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little five-and-twenty-ton ship of Frobisher was 
thrown on her beam-ends, so that the sea poured 
into her open hold, to the dismay of the crew, and 
how her ‘“‘captayne, like himselfe, with valiant 
courage,” leaped upon the flat sides of the bulwarks, 
hacked away the shrouds and cut away the mizen- 
mast, and saved his craft from going to the bottom; 
nor how, a few years later, the ‘“‘ Squirrel’’ actually 
foundered in the Atlantic, with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
sitting astern, book in hand, crying, ‘Courage, my 
lads! we are as near to Heaven by sea as by land;” 
nor the sad story of the fate of Henry Hudson, who, 
after having made voyages which have won for him 
imperishable renown, was forced, together with his 
young son, by cruel hands, into a wretched boat, and 
left to die of hunger and cold amid the desolation of 
the vast bay which immortalises his name. 
Il.—VOYAGES ROUND THE NORTH OF EUROPE AND TILE 
SIBERIAN COAST. 

Berore proceeding to relate the principal results of 
the Arctic voyages of the last sixty years, let us seo 
what was the state of the map of the globe at the 
end of the eighteenth century. If we take a pair of 
compasses, and place one leg upon the North Pole, 
and wi.h the other describe a circle having a radius 
of 690 miles, we shall find the space included within 
the circle is absolutely blank—that is to say, nothing 
whatever was known of the surface of the earth, 
within a circle drawn around the North Pole, having 
a diameter of about 1,400 miles; and if the circle is 
extended so that its diameter is increased to 2,000 
miles, the circumference will be found broken through 
by discoveries in four or five places only. The whole 
of the northern coast-line of Europe was known, and 
had been followed well-nigh a thousand years ago—if 
not earlier. The first pages of Hakluyt’s famous 
work contains an account of avoyage round the gorth 
of Norway and Russia, which is generally considered 
to be an authentic relation of a voyage that was 
actually made, and a transcript of a portion of it will 
probably be acceptable to those who are unable to 
peruse the valuable pages in which the account 
originally appeared.* It is entitled— 


“THE VOYAGE oF OcriER, MADE TO THE Norrm- 
EAST PARTS BEYOND Norway, REPORTED BY HIMSELF 
unto ALFRED THE FAMOUS Kine or ENGLAND, ABOUT 
THE YERE 890.” 


‘“‘Octher said, that the countrey wherein he dwelt 
was called Helgoland.t Octher tolde his lord King 
Alfred that he dwelt furthest north of any other 
Norman. He sayd that ho dwelt towards the north 
part of the land toward the west coast; and affirmed 
that the land, notwithstanding that it stretcheth 
marvueilous farre towards the north, yet is all 
desert and not inhabited, unless it be very few places, 
here and there, where certeine Finnes dwell upon the 
coast, who liue by hunting all the winter, and by 
fishing insummer. He said that upon a certeine 
time he fell into a fantasie and desire to prooue and 
know how farre that land stretched Northward, and 
whether there were any habitation of men North 
beyond the desert. Whereupon he tooke his voyago 
directly North along the coast, hauing upon his steere- 
boord alwayes the desert land, and upon tho leere- 


* ©The Principal Navigations, Voiages, Trafligves, and Discoueries of 

the English Nation. By Richard Haklvyt, Master of Axtes, and some- 

time Student of Christ Ghurch in Oxford.” A good copy of this admira- 

ble work is now wortlfabout £20, and its value is continually increasing. 
t An island on the west coast of Norway, in about lat. 66° 
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boord the maine ocean; and continued his course for 
the space of 3 dayes. In which space he was come 
as far towards the North as commonly the whale 
hunters vse to trauell. Whence he proceeded in his 
course still towards the North so farre as he was able 
to saile in other 3 dayes. At the end whereof he 
perceiued that the coast turned towards the East, or 
els the sea opened with a maine gulfe into the land, 
he knew not how farre. Well he wist and remem- 
bered, that he was faine to stay till he had a Westerne 
winde, and somewhat Northerly ; and thence he sailed 
plaine Kast along the coast still so far as he was able 
in the space of 4 dayes. At the end of which time 
he was eompelled againe to stay till he had a full 
Northerly winde, forsomuch as the coast bowed thence 
directly towards the South, or at least wise the sea 
opened into the land he could not tell how farre; so 
that he sailed thence along the coast continually full 
South, so farre as he could trauaile in 5 days; and 
at the fifth dayes end he discouered a mightie river, 
which opened very farre into the land. At the entrie 
of which river he stayed his course, and in conclu- 
sion turned backe againe, for he durst not enter 
thereinto for feare of the inhabitants of the land: 
perceiuing that on the other side of thoz uer tho 
countrey was thorowly inhabited: which was the 
first peopled land that he had found since his depar- 
ture from his owne dwelling: whereas continually 
throwout all his voyage, he had euermore on his 
steereboord a wildernesso and desert countrey, except 
that in some places he saw a few fishers, fowlers, and 
hunters, which were all Fynnes: and all the way 
upon his leereboord was the maine ocean.* . . . 
The principall purpose of his traueile this way, was to 
encrease the knowledge and discouerie of these 
coasts and countreyes, for the more commoditie of 
fishing of Morse whales,{ which haue in their teeth 
bones of great price and excellencie: whereof he 
brought some at his returne unto the King. Their 
skinnes are also very good to make cables for shippes, 
and are so vsed. This kinde of whale is much less 
in quantitie than other kindes, hauing not in length 
above seuen elles. And’as for the common kind of 
whales, the place of most and .best hunting of them 
is in his owne countrey: whereof some be 48 elles of 
length and some 50, of which sort he affirmed that he 
himselfe was ono of the five which in the space of 3 
dayes killed threescore.”{ In short, the Norseman 
Octher sailed round the north of Norway and Lap- 
land into the White Sea, and probably discovered 
the mouth of the River Dwina. 

The first voyage known to have been made from 
England to the bottom of the White Sea was per- 
formed in 1553, at the instigation of some merchants 
of London, who formed themselves into a company 
to send out ships ‘‘ for the search and discovery of 
the northern part of the world, to open a way and 
passage to new and unknown kingdoms.” Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, who was in command of this expedi- 
tion, discovered certain parts of Nova Zembla, “in 
72 degrees,” which was almost the closest approach 
to the Pole that had been made at that time. Within 
a twelvemonth afterwards, Willoughby, along with 
the whole of the crews of two of his ships, were 
found by some Russian fishermen frozen to death on 
the coast of Lapland, at the entrance to the White 
Sea. Richard Chancelor, who sailed at the same 


* The seas to the west and to the north of Norway. 
+t Walrus. 


¢ The original Ms. of ghis voyage is preserved in the British Museum, 








time as Willoughby and under his command, at an 
early stage of the voyage got separated from the 
others, found his way safely to the mouth of the 
River Dwina, and travelled overland to Moscow, 
where he was received with much distinction in con- 
sideration of his discoveries. Chancelor thought 
that Moscow was even greater than London. ‘It is 
a wonder to see it. You shall meet in a morning 
seven or eight hundred sleds coming from or going 
thither; somo carry corn, some fish. Some that 
fetch corn from thence dwell at the least 1,000 
miles off, and all their carriage is on sleds.” 

Two or three years later, Steven Burrough, an 

Englishman who had served under Chancelor, got as 
far to the east as the strait which separates Nova 
Zembla from the mainland, and thus all but com- 
pleted the discovery of the northern shores of Europe. 
They had doubtless been coasted by Russians or by 
others many years earlier, but the nature and trend 
of the coast was not known by the world at large. 
About this period rumours of the great Siberian 
tiver Ob, or Obi, and of lands beyond, began to 
reach Europe, and I will now briefly set before the 
reader the names of those who had the honour of 
discovering those shores and the remainder of the 
northern coast-line of Asia. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century several 
European nations, stimulated by the discoveries of 
Frobisher and other Englishmen who had been 
endeavouring to reach India by passing to the north 
of America—the passage commonly called the North- 
West Passage—conceived the idea that the object in 
view might be attained by passing round the north 
of Asia; in short, by making a north-east passage. 
This, of course, was pre-supposing that Asia was not 
joined to America, a fact which was not known until 
a century and a half later. In 1593 the Nether- 
landers offered 25,000 florins to any person who 
should accomplish the voyage, and this offer led to 
the three celebrated expeditions of Barentz. On the 
first of these voyages, performed in 1594, Barentz 
did nothing towards the discovery of the coasts of 
Asia, and was arrested by ice on the shores of Nova 
Zembla; but Cornelius Nay, who started at the same 
time and with the same object, managed to force his 
way between Nova Zembla and the mainland, and 
nearly got as far as the mouth of the great gulf into 
which the River Obi falls. Barentz was not more 
successful on his second voyage, though he learned 
upon it, from the crews of some Russian vessels 
which he encountered, that ships of their country 
went every year from the White Sea to some distance 
eastward of the mouth of the Obi. The great River 
Jenesci was known to these people, so it is clear that 
even at this early period a large part of the northern 
coastline of Asia was habitually coasted or traversed, 
although no maps of it were in existence.} 

Barentz started on a third voyage in 1596 (still 
with the aim of getting to India by rounding the 
north of Asia) with two ships, one under his own 
command and the other under Jan Rijp. The latter 
commander held the idea very firmly that they were 
most likely to succeed in their aim if they steered a 
course well to the north of all known land. Barentz 








* The Swedish Professor Nordenskiold, whose name will occur several 
times in these papers, made in 1875 a voyage from Scandinavia to near 
the mouth of the Jenesei. His ship then came back, while he and 
some others proceeded by boat up the river, and eventually returned 
home overland through Siberia and Russia. It is seen above that there 
was no great novelty in this voyage, which has nevertheless received a 
considerable degree of attention. 
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differed from his comrade, but, rather than part from 
him, yielded. So at first they sailed north instead of 
east, and in due time discovered Bear (sometimes 
called Cherie) Island, which lies about half-way 
between Hammerfest and Spitzbergen. Still con- 
tinuing to the north, on the 19th of June, in about 
latitude 80°, they discovered Spitzbergen itself. 
This was by far the closest approach to the Pole 
which is known to have been made at that period, 
and it is somewhat humiliating to reflect that in the 
280 years which have elapsed since the third voyage 
of Barentz, the most successful commanders who 
have sailed to tho Arctic regions, in splendid ships, 
powerfully manned, have scarcely been able to carry 
their vessels 120 miles to the north of the point which 
was attained by this handful of Dutchmen in the 
miserable little craft that is represented underneath. 
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After discovering Spitzbergen, the two com- 
manders separated. Barentz sailed to the east, and 
on July 19th was again off the coast of Nova Zembla. 
Less successful than before, he could not prevent his 
ship from being beset. It was lifted, twisted, and 
thrown on its beam-ends. This happened on the 5th 
of September, and, as the year was so far advanced, 
the unhappy crew immediately perceived that they 
would have to winter on this desolate land. The ten 
months’ enforced residence of Barentz and his crew 
on Nova Zembla in 1596-7 was one of the earliest 
successful winterings amongst the dreary scenery of 
the far north. These adventurous Dutchmen erected 
a commodious house of wood, for, although there 
were no trees upon the island, trunks and logs had 
drifted ashore, doubtless from the great Siberian 
rivers. The quaint illustrations to Gerrit De Veer’s 
narrative* show a substantial erection of squared 
logs, with the fire in the centre of the floor, having a 
huge pyramidal chimney over it, surmounted by a 
barrel, which served for the ‘‘ crow’s nest,’’ or tower 
of observation. A large bench with divisions was 
used as a bedstead for the whole party, while their 
steam-bath was a wine-vat turned up on end, with a 
hole cut at the side. Caulked up so tightly as they 
were, the smoke rendered the atmosphere of their 
apartment well-nigh intolerable, and the English 
version speaks of great ‘‘swounding and dazeling”’ 
in their heads. During the winter the Polar bears 
tried hard to break in, and even to enter by the 





* Published by the Hakluyt Society. 
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chimney. By the time that escape became possible, 
scurvy had so enfeebled them that they could hardly 
repair their boats; but Barentz stirred them up by 
showing that if they did not get away that season 
they ‘‘ must dwell there as burgers of Nova Zembla” 
for ever. Their homeward boat voyage of 1,700 
miles through unknown seas, filled with grinding, 
tempest-tossed ice, is one of the most remarkable 
that has ever been recorded. ‘They started on Juno 
14th, 1597, and on the 17th, says the narrator, ‘‘ the 
ice came so frightfully upon us that it made our 
haires stare upright upon our heades, it was so fear- 
ful to behold.” They had to haul their boats upon 
the ice, and Barentz, whose last hour was approach- 
ing, was laid uponit. The good old pilot still kept 
directing them, and examined the chart a few 
minutes before he died. ‘At last he laid away the 
card (chart), and spake unto me, ‘ Gerrit, give me 
something to drink.’”? No sooner had he taken 
what was given to him than he expired.* 

The first Russian settlements on the Lena (which 
enters the Arctic Ocean at about the centro of the 
Siberian coast) were made in 1636, and very soon 
afterwards they discovered the large rivers, the 
Indigirka and the Kolima, and from tho latter set 
about completing the exploration of the most eastern 
parts of the northern coast-line of Asia. In 1647 
and subsequent years, a certain Oossack, named 
Deschnew, actually found his way round from the 
mouth of the River Kolima to the River Anadyr, 
partly by sea, and partly, it is supposed, by land, 
and was the first man who is known to have passed 
between the straits separating Asia from America 
which have since been named after the unfortunate 
Behring. 

Thus the eastern half of the north of Asia was 
tolerably well explored more than two centuries ago, 
though the fact seems not to have been known at 
St. Petersburg until long afterwards, for Peter the 
Great, it is said, shortly before his death, took a 
considerable degree of interest in the question whether 
Asia was joined to or separated from America, and 
wished that the whole of the northern coast-litie of 
his vast empire should be traced and definitely 
settled. He even drew up instructions himself for 
those who were appointed to do the work. But the 
Czar died, and his successor was content with sending 
Captain Behring from Okotsk to see if the two conti- 
nents were divided or united. Even this was a great 
undertaking. Behring, his officers, crew, and the 
workmen who had to construct the ship at Okotsk, had 
to journey first of all from St. Petersburg across the 
entire breadth of Siberia—a distance of nearly 5,000 
miles. On the 14th of July, 1728, his preparations 
were completed, and he sailed on his voyage. On 
the 15th of August, having arrived at lat. 67° 18’, 
and finding the Asiatic coast trended to the west, ho 
conceived that he had executed his mission, and had 
determined that the continents were not united. He 
did not, however, on this voyage, see any part of 
America. No wonder, then, that a few years later, 
in 1733, Peter the Great’s grand project was revived 
for tracing the entire coast-line right round from 





* A peculiar interest is attached to this expedition, owing to the fact 
that Captain Carlsen, whilst circumnavigating Nova Zembla in 1871, 
found the house which had been built and inhabited by Barentz and his 
erew. Although nearly three centuries had elapsed since its abandon- 
ment, it was in good preservation, and inside it were the old clock, the 
drinking and cooking vessels, books, tools, and instruments, just as they 
had been left. Nothing could give a clearer idea of the loneliness of the 
Arctic regions. These intcresting relics are now at the Hague. 
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Archangel to Kamchatka. The work was divided 
into three sections, for it was clearly too vast for any 
one party to undertake. The first extended from the 
White Sea to the mouth of the Jenesei; the second 
from the Jenesei to the River Lena; and the third 
from the Lena, by sea, to Kamchatka. Five years 
elapsed before the first section was traversed. The 
second section was more difficult than the first, and, 
in order that there might be a better chance of the 
exploration being performed, it was ordered to be 
undertaken by two parties moving in reverse direc- 
tions, namely, from east to west and from west to 
east. The party which attempted to proceed from 
west to east failed utterly, and the expedition which 
went from the Lena towards the Jenesei also gave in 
without accomplishing its object, after two years of 
hard work. Its leader, Lieutenant Prontschischew, 
died en route, partly, it is said, from grief at its 
failure. The attempt was renewed later on under Lieu- 
tenant Laptiew, but he, like all before and all since, 
failed to double the great Asiatie promontory, which 
on English maps is called North-East Cape,* and 
which is the most northern point either of Europe, 
Asia, or America. 

The party under Laptiew’s command eventually 
succeeded in passing from the Lena to the Jenesei, 
by partly travelling overland and partly by sea, but 
it is not known that any one has ever succeeded in 
going from the mouth of the one river to the other 
entirely by sea. 

The expedition which was sent to explore the 
third, or most easterly, section of the coast, left 
Jakutsk (a place which is notable for enjoying a 
lower mean annual temperature than any other town 
on the face of the earth) in 1735, but by the approach 
of winter had not advanced far from the mouth of 
the Lena, and came to land to build huts for shelter. 
During the winter the whole of the party, amounting to 
forty-six persons, died of scurvy or from other causes. 
Two expeditions, made in 17386 and 1739, were not 
much more successful, and eventually the attempts 
were abandoned. By this time, however, nearly the 
whole of the Siberian coast was traced with respect- 
able accuracy, and very little has since been done 
for its better exploration. 


III.—DISCOVERY OF THE ARCTIC SHORES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


In 1740 Captain Behring was again sent on a 
voyage from Okotsk, and on this occasion discovered 
the enormous mountain, Mount St. Elias, which, by 
the most recent observations, appears to be 19,500 
feet high.t After skirting the shores of America a 
short distance farther to the north, Behring returned 
towards Kamchatka, and came to signal grief on the 
Asiatic side. His crew had become so enfeebled 
that ‘two sailors who used to be at the rudder were 
obliged to be led in by two others who could hardly 
walk.” They durst not set their sails, because there 
was no one strong enough to take in canvas in case 
of need. During a gale, his ship was pitched over a 
reef and wrecked on a rocky island, and many of the 
sick perished before they could be landed. Behring 
himself was utterly prostrated by scurvy, and died 
about a month after landing ; indeed, ‘“ he may be 
said to have been buried alive, for the sand, rolling 
down continually from the side of the ditch in which 
he lay, covered his feet, and he at last would not 





* North-East Cape, or C. Chelyuskin, according to the latest observers, 
is in N. Lat. 77°30’, and is seven degrees north of any part of the 
American continent. 

¢ According to Mr. Dall, of the U. 8. Survey. 
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suffer it to be removed, and said that he felt soma 
warmth from it, which otherwise he should want in 
the remaining parts of his body.” A small portion 
of the crew alone escaped, and returned to Kam- 
chatka. 

On this occasion Behring explored the Pacific 
coast of America farther than it had been done before 
his time, but he did not nearly trace it up to Behring’s 
Straits, nor was this done until the memorable voyage 
of Captain Cook, in 1778. Cook was instructed to 
ascertain the northern limits of the American conti- 
nent, ‘‘the doing or attempting of which, it was 
hoped, would afford a chanco of discovering a passage 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic,” and his voyage was 
one of the most successful of all those which havo 
been performed in the Arctic regions. After passing 
Mount Elias, Cook skirted the American continent, 
coasted the,peninsula of Alaska, and continued 
northwards as far as Iey Cape, where his onward 
progress was arrested by ice. His discoveries ex- 
tended over more than twelve degrees of latitude. 
He failed, however, to show that there was a passage 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic; nor was that 
great problem solved until seventy-five years later, 
after an immense expenditure of life and money. 
Captain Burney (one of Cook’s officers) well said, in 
regard to this voyage, that it was undertaken from 
the direction which afforded the best hope of success: 
for on the farther side of America there was only 
one channel (Behring’s Straits) through which it was 
possible that such a passage might be made, whereas 
on the eastern side of America, there were very nume- 
rous straits, the complete exploration of which could 
not be effected by twenty expeditions. It is now a 
matter of history that a north-west passage exists, 
and that the only expedition which has succeeded in 
passing from one sca to the other commenced its 
work by passing through Behring’s Straits. At the 
end of the eighteenth century, the whole of the 
northern coast-line of North America from Icy Cape 
(Cook’s farthest) to the northern shores of Hudson’s 
Bay was unknown, with the exception of the mouths 
of the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. This 
great extent of coast, as well as the vast archipelago 
lying still more to the north, has since been com- 
pletely traced, and the whole of this exploration has 
been effected by British enterprise. 

Captain Burney (from whom we have already 
quoted) wrote, in 1819: ‘*Two centuries ago the 
northern coast-line of Asia was as little known to the 
people of Europe as the north of America is at present. 
By degrees the Russians spread along the sea-shore, 
until they became acquainted with all the attain- 
able coast. The English and Anglo-American 
huniers are at present in the like manner spreading 
over the northern regions of America, and by their 
enterprise, if not anticipated by other expeditions, 
the whole north coast will probably come to be 
known ere the end of the present century.” * Less 
than forty years after Burney wrote, the work was 
done, and was mainly accomplished by British sea- 
men, who carried, too, the Union Jack to a more 
northern point than has been attained by other 
nations. In recent years Swedes, Americans, Aus- 
trians, and Germans have also made important 
discoveries in the Arctic regions, but even now about 
a million square miles immediately round about the 
North Pole remain unexplored. 





* “A Chronological History of North-Eastern Voyages of Discovery.” 
By Capt. J. Burney. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL SONGS. 


BY EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


MERICA hag, it is true, little to boast of in the 
Fs way of national melodies, but one or two airs 
intimately associated with that country possess an 
interest that renders it worth while to put on record 
what is known about them. First, of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

During the attacks upon the French outposts, in 
1755, in America, Governor Shirley and General 
Jackson led the force directed against the enemy 
lying at Niagara and Frontenac. In the early part 
of June, whilst these troops were stationed on the 
banks of the Hudson, near Albany, the descendants 
of the “ pilgrim fathers” flocked in from the eastern 
provinces. Never was seen such a motley assembly 
of men thronged together on such an occasion, 
unless an example may be found in the ragged 
regiment of Sir John Falstaff. It would have re- 
laxed the gravity of an anchorite to have seen these 
men marching through the streets of that city 
(Albany), and taking their situations to the left of 
the British army; some with long coats, some 
with short coats, and others with no coats at all, with 
colours as varied as the rainbow; some with their 
hair cropped like the army of Cromwell, and others 
with wigs, the locks of which floated around their 
shoulders. It so happened that there was a certain 
Dr. Shuckburgh—wit, musician, and surgeon—and 
one evening after mess he produced a tune, which 
he earnestly commended, as a well-known piece of 
military music, to the officers of the militia. The 
joke succeeded, and ‘Yankee Doodle” was hailed by 
acclamation “their own march.” Little did the 
author of the joke suppose that a tune, introduced 
for the purpose of ridicule, should be marked for 
such high destinies. In twenty years from that time 
the national march inspired the heroes of Bunker's 
Hill, and in less than thirty, Lord Cornwallis and 
his army marched into the American lines to the 
tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

There are no words to this tune in the United 
States of a national character; the tune is a march. 
The earliest words known there are this doggerel 
quatrain— : 

** Yankee Doodle caine to town 
Upon a little pony, 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it Macaroni.” 


With the alteration of Vankee for Yankee, a string 
of similar verses is said to exist, which were supposed 
to allude to the coming of Oliver Cromwell (on a 
small horse) into Oxford, with his single plume, 
which he wore fastened in a sort of knot, which the 
adherents of the royal party called ‘“‘a macaroni” 
out of derision. "We must own to an entire want of 
faith in this story. The probability is that the tune 
is not much older than the time of its introduction 
into America. We know that it was popular in 
Engiand at that time, having been printed in one of 
Thomson’s country-dance books as ‘“ Kitty Fisher’s 


Kitty Fisher, as everybody knows, was a celebrated 
character in the middle of the last century. She was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds more than once, and 
ultimately married Squire Norris, of Bemmendon, in 
Kent. Lucy Lockit was also a well-known character 
in the gay world. Shoe was not so fortunate as her 
friend in making a good marriage, nor in having her 
face handed down to posterity by the Court painter. 
The well-known rhymes to this tune, still sung by 
children— 
*¢ Lucy Lockit lost her pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it ; 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it,” 


has some covert allusion, understood at the time, but 
new forgotten. 

We give a copy of Thomson’s version of thie tune, 
which is written in triple time. It was afterwards 
altered to common time, as now known :— 


“KITTY FISHER’S JIG.” 
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Towards the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
several broadsides, with music (songs printed on one 
side of the paper), appeared on the subject of 
‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”” We may instance the following: 
“ T)’Estaing Eclipsed, or Yankee Doodle’s Defeat, 
by T. Poynton”; ‘‘ Yankee Doodle, or the Negro’s 

arewell to America, the words and music by T. L.”; 
“Yankee Doodle”—or as now christened by the 
Saints of New England, the ‘‘ Lexington March.” 

“The British,” says an American writer in Moore's 
‘Encyclopedia of Music,” “ preceding the revolu- 
tionary war, when disposed to ridicule the simplicity 
of Yankee manners and hilarity, were accustomed to 
sing airs or songs set to words invented for tho pass- 
ing occasion, having for their object to satirise and 
sneer at the New Englanders. It is remembered 
that the English officers then among us, acting under 
civil and military appointments, often felt lordly over 
us colonists, and by countenancing such slurs, they 
sometimes expressed their superciliousness. When 
the battles of Concord and Lexington began the war, 
the English, when advancing in triumph, played 
along the road ‘God save the King’; but when 
the Americans had made the retreat so disastrous to 
the invaders, these then struck up the scouted 

‘Yankee Doodle,’ as if to say, ‘See what we 
simple Jonathans can do!’” 

To the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” Francis Hop- 
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«Battle of the Kegs.” He was a native of Phila- 
delphia, and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
endence. The circumstances upon which he founded 
this famous battle were these: David Bushnell had 
invented some articles of submarine machinery with 
which he intended to destroy the British vessels 
stationed in the Delaware. His plans, however, all 
failed. But in December, 1777, he charged a large 
number of kegs with gunpowder, and prepared them 
so that they would explode on coming in contact with 
the British ships. ‘These were launched at night, 
but they never reached the intended destination, 
having been dispersed by the floating ice. They, 
however, exploded in the vicinity of the enemy, and 
aroused all the British troops and sailors in the 
neighbourhood, who kept up a continued discharge 
of cannon and small arms at every object in tho 
river for hours; and this was the ‘Battle of the 
Kegs!” 

One of the patriotic songs which sprang into exist- 
ence during the American revolution is ‘‘ ‘The Liberty 
Song.” It was written by Mrs. Mercy Warren, wife 
of General James Warren, of Plymouth, Mass., and 
was published at Boston in the year 1769. It was 
very popular throughout the colonies. Mrs. Warren 
also wrote several politi¢al pieces before the revolu- 
tion, and afterwards a very interesting history of the 
principal events of the war. She died at Plymouth 
in 1814. 

We give a portion of this song, which is set to the 
fine old melody, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak ” :— 


THE LIBERTY SONG, 
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daves but as free- men our mo - ney welll give. 
Our worthy forefathers—let's give them a cheer— 
To climates unknown did courageously steer ; 
Through oceans to deserts for freedom they came, 
And, dying, bequeathed us their freedom and fame. 


In freedom we're born, etc. 





Their generous bosoms all dangers despised, 

So highly, so wisely, their birthrights they prized ; 

We'll keep what they gave, we will piously keep, 

Nor frustrate their toils on the land and the deep. 
In freedom we're born, etc. 


The tree their own hands had to Liberty reared 

They lived to behold growing strong and revered ; 

With transport they cried, ‘ Now our wishes we gain, 

For our ehildren shall gather the fruits of our pain.’ 
In freedom we're born, ete. 
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Then join hand in hand, brave Americans all ; 

By uniting we stand ; by dividing we fall ; 

In so righteous a cause let us hopo to succeed, 

For Heaven approves of each generous deed. 
In freedom we're born, ete. 


All ages shall speak with amaze and applause 

Of the courage we'll show in support of our laws ; 

To die we can bear, but to serve we disdain, 

For shame is to freemen more dreadful than pain. 
In freedom we're born, etc.” 


In 1770 a new version of this song was published 
in ‘ Bickerstaff’s Almanack.” The old music was 
retained, but the words were new, and the title of 
the song changed to ‘The Massachusetts Song of 
Liberty.” 

The patriotic national song, ‘‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner,” was written by Francis 8. Key, a well- 
known lawyer in the city of Baltimore. In Septem- 
ber, 1814, he went on board the hostile British fleet, 
then in the waters of the Chesapeake, to negotiate 
the release of a friend. This negotiation was suc- 
cessful, but tho British, being about to make a com- 
bined attack, by sea and land, on Baltimore, detained 
Key lest ho should carry intelligence of their pre- 
parations to his countrymen. Being a non-combatant, 
he was not made a prisoner of war, but simply de- 
tained on board one of the English ships for a few 
days. He thus, with his friend, witnessed the bom- 
bardment of Fort M’Henry, the key of Baltimore, 
anxiously watching his country’s flag all day floating 
over the fort, catching occasional glimpses of it 
through the night by the explosions of shells and 
rockets, and again delightedly saw it when the 
morning dawned still waving over its patriotic de- 

















fenders. The song, in fact, is just a description of 
the scene and his feelings on the occasion. ‘The two 
first stanzas, with the tune, run thus :— 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
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On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dead silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
Its full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
*Tis the star-spangled banner, O! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Francis 8. Key dicd in 1846. He was a distin- 
guished civilian, and wrote many tasteful fugitive 
pieces, which have been collected together and pub- 
lished since his death. A fine moral vein pervades 
all his writings. 

The air of ‘The Star-spangled Banner” is Eng- 
lish, and is known as that of an old song, entitled 
‘‘To Anacreon in Heaven.” Its history is thus told 
'y Mr. W. Chappell in that interesting miscellany, 
‘* Notes and Queries” (Jan. 18, 1873). ‘In the 
second half of the last century, a very jovial society, 
ealled ‘The Anacreontic,’ held its festive and 
musical meetings at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
in the Strand, ‘a large and curious house, with good 
rooms and other convenience, fit for entertainments,’ 
says Strype. It is now the Whittington Club; but 
in the last contury it was frequented by such men as 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. 
Perey, especially to sup there. A certain Ralph 
Tomlinson, Esq., was at that time the president of 
the Anacreontic Society, and he wrote the words of 
the song adopted by the elub, while John Stafford 
Smith set them to music.” The song was published 
by the composer, and ‘sold at his house, 7, Warwiek 
Street, Spring Gardens,” between the years 1770 
and 1775. 

Like most of the very popular songs, this was 
abundantly parodied. The following lines form the 
first verse of one of those, entitled— 


** BRITANNIA, 
** To Neptune enthroned, as he governed the sea, 

From my cliff-skirted isle I dispatched a, petition, 
That he its protector and patron would be, 

When this charter arrived without let or condition : 
* Navigation and Trade, no more be afraid, 
The ocean is yours, I’ll lend you my aid ; 
Besides, I'll instruct you, like me, to entwine 
The fruits of fair commerce round liberty’s shrine.’ ” 


This one found its way to America, and ‘“‘ The Star- 
spangled Banner” was written to it. 

“Hail Columbia!” the most modern of the 
national songs of America, has no peculiar history, 
as far as we know. The air is a very indifferent one, 
and was evidently not composed for the words. ‘The 
measure being different, it is necessary to repeat a 
line in each stanza to make them fit the music. 
Altogether, the ‘‘ national anthem ” of America is a 
lame affair, although we must admit that the words 
are spirited. 

Thus it will be seen that our Transatlantic cousins 
are not ashamed of borrowing our fine old national 
tunes. Besides the ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” which is their 
‘Beat to Quarters,” ‘See the Conquering Hero 
comes” is in almost continued requisition, being 
found as applicable to the elected rowdy of a muni- 
cipal ward as to a great general or President of the 
time being. American officers, too, both naval and 
military, march in to dinner to the well-known time- 
honoured air of ‘The Roast Beef of Old England.” 
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The small States, into which the great Spanish 
dominions of South America are now divided, havo 
in turn adopted the three last airs, probably from 
hearing them played on board United States’ ships 
of war. A friend tells us that he has seen Mexican 
naval officers going to their mess of garbanzas and 
garlic, while their band, represented by one man, 
with pandean pipe and drum, played that ever. 
memorable— 


*¢ Officers, officers, come in to dine 
On a picee of roast beef and a bottle of wine, 
Plum-pudding and pie, and everything fine, 
O the roast beef of old England ! 
And O the old English roast beef!” 





ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP ON TIITE MONTHS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST AND PRESENT.” 
February. 


UR Saxon ancestors, according to Verstegan, 

called this month Sprout-kale, trom the sprout- 
ing of the cabbage at this usually cold and inclement 
season. It also went by the name of Salmonath, 
which Bede explains by Pancake Month, because in 
the course of it cakes were offered up by the pagan 
Saxons to the sun. In consequence of the snow or 
rain which so often prevails in this month, our fore. 
fathers styled it ‘‘ February fill-dyke,” because, 
before the modern improvements in drainage, not 
only did the rivers overflow to a far greater extent 
than even now-a-days, but we are told how long 
leagues of land were frequently under water. Its 
present name, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
add, arose from the Februa or Feralia of the 
Romans, a festival observed annually in honour oj 
the manes of deccased friends and relations. 

This present year being leap year, February ha: 
twenty-nine days. By the statute ‘“ De anno et dic 
Bissextili,” 1237, it was enacted that the day increas. 
ing inthe leap year, and the day next preceding, should 
be computed as one day ; and by the Act regulating 
the style in 1751, it is declared that the years 1800, 
1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, or any hundredth years; 
except the fourth, whereof the year 2000 should bq 
the first, should not be esteemed leap years, and 
that the years 2000, 2400, 2800, and every other 
four hundredth year from the said year 2000, inclu- 
sive, should for the future be taken to be leap years. 
This, called the Gregorian regulation, by retrenching 
three days in every four hundred years, disposes for 
ever of the surplus e/even minutes in the Julian year, 
and reduces the nominal time as nearly as possible 
to the true course of the sun.—‘‘ The Anniversary 
Calendar.” The Romans looked upon the Bissextile, 
or leap day, as unfortunate, and in the Middle Ages 
this superstition was extended to the whole yeat 
Tho French aro still in the habit of saying, whe 
any misfortune happens, that the bissextus has falle 
upon the business: ‘Le bissexte est tombé sur wl 
telle affaire.’ In a curious work, entitled ‘Cour! 
ship, Love, and Matrimonie,” printed in the yed 
1606, the privilege of ladies choosing husbands ¢ 
this occasion is thus described :—‘‘ Albeit it is now 
become a part of the common lawe in regard to soci 
relations of life, that as often as every bissextile ye 
dost return, the ladyes have the sole privileg 
during the time it continueth, of making love w 
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_ the men, which they doe either by wordes or lookes, 

y from § as to them it seemeth proper; and, moreover, no 

> ships | man will be entitled to the benefit of the clergy who 

fexican @ dothe refuse to accept the offers of a ladye, or who 
as and § dothe - any wise treate her proposal withe slight or 
tumely. 

’ rn this mutts is not behind any of the others in the 
odd folk lore, and many superstitious practices ob- 
served in the course of it. Indeed, the poet Herrick 
tells us how, on the very first day of its commence- 
ment, Candlemas Eve, the Christmas decorations 
were pulled down, and not a branch, nor even a leaf, 
was allowed to remain :— 

** Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the baies and misletoe ; 
Down with the holly, ivie, all 
: Wherewith ye drest the Christmas hall ; 

'THS. That so the superstitious find 

PRESENT.’ No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, muids, trust to me, 

stegan, So many goblins you shall see.” 

sprout- : 

clement The same poet also relates how on this day the 

monath, § yule brand was kindled and burnt till sunset, when 

ause in @ it was extinguished and laid by till the next return 

» pagan} of the season, to be then brought out to teend, @.e., 

snow or light the Christmas log :— 

sad fore- ** Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 

ayes Till sunset let it burn, 

i Which quenched, then lay it up again, 

ig Till Christmas next return, 

ter. Its “Part must be kept, wherewith to teend 

ssary to The Christmas log next year, 

of the And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 


” 


onour 0i Can do no mischief there, 


uary has Candlemas Day probably derives its name from 














no et die the ancient religious ceremonies observed by candle- 
-inereasy light on this day, which is the Church’s anniversary 
» should™ for the Purification of the Virgin. Some think it 
culating Otiginated in the Roman festival of Februa, the 
rvs 1800 Mother of Mars, when it seems the people were 
th years accustomed to run about the streets bearing lighted 
hould beg torches. In the Church of Rome, the ceremony of 
ars, andg blessing candles by the clergy is still retained, after 
ry other which they are distributed among the people, by whom 
0, inclu they are carried lighted in procession. In England, 


the custom of carrying Candlemas candles was dis- 


reals. 
hire continued in the second year of Edward v1, when it 
sposes for Was repealed by an orderin Council. Butler, it may 
lian year, be added, upon the authority of St. Bernard, states 
5 possible that the candle-bearing at this season has reference 
niversaryg ‘0 Simeon’s declaration in the Temple, when he took 
3issextileg the infant Jesus in his arms, that he was “a light to 
ldle Ages lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of the people 
iole year Israel.” 
ng, whe At Horbury, in Yorkshire, a curious custom is 
has fallem Observed, called ‘ Candlemas Gills.” To quote a 
» sur un} local writer : ‘‘ By virtue of this custom, every rate- 
1 ‘Cout™ Payer is entitled to a gill of ale (half-a-pint), which 
the yea May be had and drunk at the Fleece Inn, or be sent 
bands ¢ for and consumed at home. ‘The trustees of the 
t is nov town pay the expense entailed by this custom.” <A 
d to soci COrrespondent of “Long Ago”? (vol. ii. p. 81) says 
xtile ye@m this custom originated about a hundred years ago, 
privileg when Horbury Common lands were enclosed, and 
love ul before that time every Horbury townsman had the 





Privilege of pasturing, free of charge, cows, sheep, 
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etc., on the common. When the privilege was taken 
away from them, and certain portions of this land 
set apart as ‘‘ town’s property,”’ and let to tenants bid- 
ding the highest rents for the same, out of that rental 
the lord of the manor or the Enclc sure Commissioners 
ordered three-halfpence worth of ale to be given 
to each ratepayer on Candlemas Day. 

In Scotland on this dayitis or was a universal prac- 
tice for children attending grammar schools to make 
a Candlemas present to their teachers, according to 
the extent of their income. The boy who gave most 
was styled King, and during his reign, which lasted 
as long as six weeks, he was not only entitled to 
demand an afternoon’s play for the boys once a week, 
but even had the privilege of remitting punishment. 

On the 8rd of February, every seven years, the 
wool-combers of our large manufacturing towns in 
the north are in the habit of holding a grand jubilee 
in honour of St. Blaize, who is their patron saint, 
because, as some suppose, his flesh, at the time of 
his martyrdom in the persecution of Licinus in tho 
year 816, was cruelly torn and lacerated by iron 
combs. Formerly, when this saint’s day was gene- 
rally observed throughout England, many highly 
superstitious practices were performed. Reginald 
Scott, in his ‘‘ Discovery of Witchcraft” (1665, 
p- 137), gives us acharm used in the Roman Catholic 
Church for extracting a thorn from the flesh, or a 
bone out of the throat. In case of the latter, the 
patient is to be held by the throat, and the follow- 
ing words pronounced: ‘ Blaie, the martyr and 
servant of Jesus Christ, commands thee to pass up or 
down.” 

The next and, perhaps, special day of interest to 
many in this month is that on which the festival of 
St. Valentino is celebrated, although, it should be 
noticed, there is no recorded incident of his life that 
can have possibly given rise to the various jocular 
customs observed on his anniversary. As a writer 
has justly remarked, this ‘‘seems to have been a 
festival inherited from the Romans, but fathered upon 
St. Valentine, in the earlier ages of the Church, in 
order to Christianise it.’”” Thus Douce, in his ‘ Illus- 
trations of Shakespeare,” relates how it was ‘the 
practice in ancient Rome, during a great part of the 
month of February, to celebrate the Lupercalia, which 
were feasts in honour of Pan and Juno, whence the 
latter deity was named Februata, Tebrualis, and 
Februlla. On this occasion, amidst a variety of 
ceremonies, the names of young women were put into a 
box, from which they were drawn by the young men as 
chance directed.” 

During the early part of the present century the 
popularity of St. Valentine’s Day has been generally 
on the decline, but within the last few years a greater 
degree of interest has again been shown in its 
observance. ‘he manufacture and sale of them has 
become a great branch of trade, and much artistic 
merit is shown in the production of the more costly 
sorts. It appears that formerly the ridiculous 
caricatures now anonymously sent were unknown, 
but in their stead expensive presents were sent. It 
is a ceremony, says Browne, never omitted among 
the vulgar, to draw lots, which they term valentines, 
on the eve before St. Valentine’s Day. The names 
of a select number of one sex are by an equal number 
of the other put into some vessel, and after that every 
one draws a name, which for the present is called 
their valentine. This sport was practised in the 


houses of the English gentry as early as the year 
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1476. When a lady thus drew a valentine, a gentle- 
man so drawn would have been deemed most shabby 
if he did not accept the honour and responsibility, 
entailing upon him, as these did, the bestowal of a 
present upon her. The outlay in consequence, at the 
hands of princes and courtiers, was enormous. When 
the Duke of York was Miss Stewart’s valentine, he 
gave her a jewel worth about eight hundred pounds ; 
and in the year 1667, Lord Mandeville, being that 
lady’s valentine, presented her, we are told, with a 
ring worth three hundred pounds. In the year 1668, 
Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,” has the following note: 
‘“‘ This evening my wife did, with great pleasure, show 
me her stock of jewels, increased by the ring she 
hath made lately, as my valentine’s gift this year, a 
Turkey stone set with diamonds. With this, and 
what she had, she reckons that she hath above one 
hundred and fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one kind 
or other ; and I am glad of it.” 

In some places, says Hous, the lad’s valentine is 
the first lass he sees in the morning who is not an 
inmate of the house; the lass’s valentine is the first 
youth she sees. Gay alludes to this custom :— 


‘*T early rose just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chas’d the stars away ; 
A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should housewives do) ; 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true love be,” 


There is an old tradition that at this season of the 
year birds choose their mates, from whence, according 
to the opinions of some, arose the origin of choosing 
valentines. Thus Shakespeare, in his ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” says :— 


‘*St. Valentine is past, 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ?” 


At Swaffham, and in other parts of Norfolk, 
valentines are sent on St. Valentine’s Eve. As soon as 
it is dark, packages, we are told, may be seen carried 
about in a mysterious way, and as soon as the coast 
seems clear the parcel is laid on the door-step, the 
bell rung, and the bearer runs away. Inside, the 
house is all on the gut vive, and as soon as the bell is 
heard, all the little folks, and sometimes the old ones 
too, make a rush to the door, to ascertain for whom 
the parcel is meant. These are generally sent 
anonymously, and contain a few verses, which end as 
follows :— 


‘* If you'll be mine, I’ll be thine, 
And so good morrow, Valentine !” 


It was also customary in this county and that of 
Northampton, for young people to catch their parents 
and each other, when they met for the first time on 
St. Valentine’s morning. Catching, Miss Baker tells 
us, was no more than the exclamation, ‘‘Good 
morrow, Valentine ;’ and they who could repeat this 
before they were spoken to, were entitled to some little 
gratuity from their parents or some member of the 
family. Consequently, as may be imagined, there 
was great eagerness and excitement to rise early on 
this important occasion, which was the scene of much 
mirth and merriment. 

The Monday before Shrove Tuesday was in bygone 
times known as ‘‘Collop Monday,” because collops 
of dried or salted meat were eaten on this day. In 
some parts this day seems to have been observed as 





the eve of Shrove Tuesday, and boys went about in 
troops from door to door, singing a doggerel, of which 
the following is a specimen :— 


** Shrovetide is nigh at hand, 
And I am come a-shroving ; 
Pray, dame, something, 
An apple or a dumpling, 

Or a piece of truckle cheese 
Of your own making, 
Or a piece of pancake.” 


Shrove Tuesday, which falls this year on the last 
day of February, derives its name from the circum. 
stance that, so long asthe Roman Catholic faith pre- 
dominated in this country, every one was obliged to 
confess, and be shrove or shriven. In order that 
none might plead forgetfulness as an excuse for 
omitting the ceremony, at an early hour in the morn. 
ing the great bell was rung in every parish ; and in 
after times, says Soane (‘‘ Curiosities of Literature”), 
this ringing was still kept up in some places, though 
the cause of it ceased with the introduction of Protes- 
tantism, and it then got the name of the Pancake 
Bell. Thus in * Poor Robin’s Almanack, 1684,” we 
read— 

‘* But hark, I hear the pancake-bell, 
And fritters make a gallant smell.” 


In many parts of Northamptonshire the church 
bell is rung about noon as the signal for the house- 
wife to prepare and get ready her pancakes. Brand, 
too, tells us how formerly, at Newcastle-upon-Tyno, 
the great bell of St. Nicholas’s Church was rung at 
midday, when the shops were immediately shut up, 
offices closed, and business suspended for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Among the sports formerly practised at this season, 
cock-fighting and throwing at cocks appear to have 
prevailed almost everywhere, and at a very early 
period. Fitz-Stephens, who died in 1191, mentions 
cock-fighting as one of the amusements of the Lon- 
doners, together with the game of football. He 
says: ‘‘ Yearly, at Shrovetide, the boys of every 
school bring fighting-cocks to their masters, and all 
the forenoon is spent at school to see these cocks 
fight together. After dinner, all the youth of the 
city goeth to play at the balls in the fields; the 
scholars of every study have their balls; the prac- 
tisers also of the trades have everyone their balls in 
their hands.” In many parts of Scotland schools 
had their cock-fights till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, so late as the year 1790, the 
minister of Applecross, in Ross-shire, speaking of 
his parish, tells us that the schoolmaster’s income was 
composed of 200 merks, with 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per 
quarter from each scholar, and the cockfight dues, 
which were equal to one quarter’s payment for each 
scholar. In King Henry vui’s time, it would seem 
that this diversion was even practised within the 
precincts of the Court. In a royal household account 
we find the following:—‘‘ March 2, 7 Hen. vu. 
Item to Master Bray for rewards to them that 
brought cokkes at Shrovetide, at Westm', XX°.” 
Cock-fighting is now, happily, by law a misde- 
meanour, and therefore punishable. 

At one time a custom was practised in the county 
of Huntingdon, called ‘ Cock-running,” which, 
though not quite so barbarous and cruel as cock- 
throwing, was not much inferior to it. A cock was 
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procured, and its wings were cut; the runners paid 
so much a-head, and, with their hands tied behind 
them, ran in pursuit of it, and whoever caught it in 
his mouth, and carried it to a certain goal, had the 
privilege of claiming the bird as his own. Formerly, 
too, it was customary in some parts to take such hens 
as had not laid eggs before Shrove Tuesday, and to 
thrash them to death, as being no longer of any use. 
It has been conjectured that the whipping of tops, 
the tossing of pancakes, and the battering of cocks 
with missiles, have allusion to the sufferings of 
some of tho old martyrs. rasmus could discover 
no other motive for the prevalence of the latter 
custom than insanity, caused through eating pan- 
cakes. ‘‘'The English,” says he, ‘‘eat a certain 
cake on Shrove Tuesday, upon which they run mad 
and kill their poor cocks.” The day is now chiefly 
commemorated throughout the kingdom by the eat- 
ing of pancakes. The origin of this custom is in- 
volyed in much obscurity. Myr. Foxbrooke thinks it 
was taken from the heathen ‘ Fornacalia,” observed 
on the 18th of February, in memory of making 
bread, before ovens were invented, by the goddess 
Fornax. Gale, in his ‘‘ Recreations,” alluding to 
this subject, gives the following curious note :— 
“One Simon Eyre, a shoemaker, being chosen Lord 
Mayor of London, instituted a pancake feast on 
Shrove Tuesday for all the apprentices in London, 
and from that it became a custom. He ordered that 
upon the ringing of a bell in every parish the 
apprentices should leave off work and shut up their 
shops for that day, which being ever since yearly 
observed, is called Pancake Bell. In that year he 
built Leadenhall (1406).” He may have revived 
such a custom, but it has been already observed that 
cakes were offered in the pagan rites of February. 

At Apsley Old Hall, in Nottinghamshire, formerly 
butter and lard, firo and frying-pans, were provided 
for all the poor families of Wollaston, Trowell, and 
Cossall who chose to come and eat their pancakes in 
this mansion. ‘The only conditions attached to the 
feast were, that there should be no quarrelling, and 
that each wife and mother should fry for her own 
family, and that whenever the cake needed turning 
in the pan, this act should be performed by tossing 
itin the air and catching it again in the pan with 
the uncooked side downwards. 

In some parts the children go about singing curious 
thymes, begging at the same time either for materials 
to make pancakes, or else for halfpence. Thus at 
Basingstoke, and in the adjoining neighbourhood, 
they sing :— 

‘* Knick a knock upon the block, 
Flour and lard is very dear, 
Please we come a shroving here, 
Your pan’s hot, and my pan’s cold, 
(Hunger makes us shrovers bold) 
Please to give poor shrovers something here.” 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 
BROKERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 
T2 city article of the “Times,” in discussing 
the amount of money lost upon speculative 
loans (which it estimates at £77,000,000 within the 


last three years), had lately some remarks worthy of 
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being weighed by genuine investors and honest people 
of business. 

The question to be answered is, who has lost all 
this money? Is it the British public, or gamblers, 
or who? It is not in some respects an easy ques- 
tion to answer, but certain general considerations 
present themselves that may help to some solution. 
In the first place, it is well to point out that all 
this money has not been in all cases actually lost, 
because in the case of several of the loans which 
have depreciated most the bonds were never all 
placed. The public not only declined to take them at 
the issue price, but at. any price, and they remained 
on loan-concoctors’ hands as so much waste paper. 
This was the case with the Paraguay Second Loan, 
with the Houduras Loans, with some Egyptian and 
Turkish issues, and with the loans of Peru, although 
the latter appear to have been held by syndicates, 
which have now been forced to sell at any price, and 
at enormous loss to themselves. In such cases, where 
daring financiers would appear to have taken on 
themselves definitely the responsibility of placing 
bonds, this failure to put them off on the public 
generally must have been a source of heavy loss to 
syndicates, but that is, outside Peruvian, Turkish, 
and Egyptian stocks, a very small proportion. In 
other cases the loans were simply not placed, the 
money was never obtained from anybody, and could 
not, therefore, be lost. Now it is very difficult to say 
what proportion of the seventy-seven millionsof depre- 
ciation should be written off on this account. Thanks 
to the delusive system in vogue on our Stock Ex- 
change of permitting the full amount of a loan to be 
quoted in the list, whether it has all been placed or 
not, one can never know the exact situation of any 
one loan. It may not be half issued, and contractors 
may be manipulating the market so as to pay out a 
few more bonds from account to account, or it may 
be all in the hands of jobbers and the public. This 
secretiveness is a most fruitful source of deception, 
and ought to be put an end to by compelling loan- 
issuers to make a statutory declaration quarterly as 
to the quantity of stock unallotted and the quantity 
sold to the public during the past three months. 

Failing such a guide, we can only guess at the 
sums, but think it probable that from twelve to fifteen 
millions would prove about sufficient deduction. Let 
us say fifteen millions, inclusive of the amount lost by 
loan-issuers through taking loans ‘‘firm.” 'This leaves 
sixty-two millions which we may set down as money 
lost from first to last by investors of ono class or 
another. That is a very large sum to take out of the 
savings of the public in less than four years, and 
when all allowance is made for the strength of 
popular credulity or grecd, it remains a sufficiently 
marvellous thing that it could have been so readily 
parted with. It would not have been obtained, we 
fear, but for the peculiar habits and usages to which 
modern speculation has given rise. The fashion of 
business has changed much since foreign loans and 
bubble companies became the popular mode of losing 
money. 

The Stock Exchange is thronged with new brokers, 
who lay themselves out to carry on a system of dealing 
to which the older and more steady class of brokers 
and dealers have been and are strangers. Young 
men will go into the ‘ House” now-a-days and 
deal in hundreds of thousands of stock in less time 
than it would take a man doing legitimate, old- 





fashioned business to deal in tens. ‘These persons 
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are exactly the tools suited to those speculators and 
riggers of the market who plunder the public, now 
by getting people to buy on the rise, and again by 
frightening them out of what they have bought at a 
depreciated price. Without scruple, and solely for 
the sake of making a commission, many brokers of 
this class lend themselves to the gambles of loan- 
mongers, jobbers, outside speculators, and adven- 
turers of all kinds, who by their more or less skilled 
play upon human passions, succeed in drawing mil- 
lions of money from those who have earned it and 
saved it. 

We should say that comparatively few mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange have in the general 
course of things lost much of this money. One may 
have lost to his neighbour one day to gain again the 
next, but the grist which has kept the mill going has 
all come from the public at some time or other. It is 
a serious thing to contemplate the Stock Exchange of 
London thus, not as a centre where sound invest- 
ing business is done, but a gambling arena, where 
the foolish outsider is as certain to lose his money as 
if he had trusted it to an advertising ‘‘ book-maker.” 
While dealers and brokers, aided by adventurers, 
who were either their tools, their decoys, or the reason 
of their existence, have been making fortunes out of 
these miserable products of perverted ingenuity, the 
public have been losing, and the quiet, unpretentious 


broker has been pushed aside and almost threatened | 


with extinction unless he will consent to embark in 
the same career of speculation. It has become im- 
possible for an honest man to guide or advise his 
clients as heretofore amid the whirligig that this 
state of affairs has produced, when, the next hour or 
the next day, his advice may be falsified by the course 
of the gambling. In the meantime, whatever the 
gamblers have lost between themselves has merely 
been some part of the general winnings from the 
public. Few outside the particular cliques and their 
machinery have suffered in any permanent fashion. 
The public have lost the money in all cases where 
they have been persuaded to subscribe for the bonds: 
only the syndicates have suffered when they had to 
keep the waste paper to themselves, and advance 
borrowed money on it beyond its value. Yet even 
then, ultimately, it is the hard-earned savings of 
those who have worked that will be found to have 
disappeared. We may safely say, then, that of this 
seventy-seven millions, over sixty has come directly 
out of the pockets of the public, and the rest indi- 
rectly, and the only consolation one can have is that 
the game seems nearly played out. Perhaps its last 
phases may see many of those who have always won 
hitherto come out losers. 
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EMIGRATION TO THE Unirep Sratrs.—The chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, in the Treasury Department, reports that 
the returns from the several Customs’ districts of the United 
States show the arrival of 295,530 passengers in the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1875. As 50,898 were citizens of the United 
States returning from abroad, and 17,134 were aliens not in- 
tending to remain in the United States, the number of alien 
immigrants was 227,498. Of this number 139,950 were males and 
87,548 were females. The total number comprised 44,254 persons 
under 15 years of age, 154,621 persons who were 15 but under 
40 years of age, and 28,623 persons who were 40 years of age 
and upwards. These immigrants included 2,426 persons en- 
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gaged in professional occupations; 35,803 engaged in other 
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skilled occupations ; 84,546 engaged in miscellaneous occupa. 
tions ; the occupations of 1,291 are not stated ; and 105,432 are 
described as without occupation, both these two numbers being 
constituted mainly of women and children. The immigrants 
who belonged to the United Kingdom are stated at 85,861— 
namely, 47,283 males and 38,578 females. The list of nation- 
alities describes England as supplying 24,497 males and 15,633 
females ; Wales, 270 males and 179 females; Scotland, 4,473 
males and 2,837 females ; Ireland, 18,029 males and 19,998 
females ; Channel Islands, 15. The list states that 47,769 of 
the immigrants were natives of Germany, 7,982 of Russia, 984 
of Poland, 15 of Finland, 2 of Siberia. There were also among 
the year’s immigrants 16,437 natives of China, 1,097 natives of 
Australia, 24,051 of British North America, 163 of the Sand- 
wich Islands, 150 of Iceland. As many as 130,994 of the 
227,498 immigrants are reported as arriving at New York; 
34,580 at Huron, Michigan ; 18,286 at San Francisco; 17,645 
at Boston and Charlestown, Massachusetts. There were 122 
deaths on the voyages. 


SLAVE-CRUISING ADVENTURE.—The healthy and generous 
anti-slavery feeling which compelled the withdrawal of the 
‘* Admiralty Instructions” last autumn, is.shared by most of 
the officers and all the men in the British Navy, as the follow- 
ing incident illustrates :—The launch of her Majesty's ship Lon- 
don was cruising off Pemba Island, when a slave dhow wag 
observed becalmed seven miles distant. Robert Trigger, cap- 
tain of the launch, thereupon determined to board her, and 
started off in a small boat with two blue jackets and an inter- 
preter. After pulling two hours the slaver was caught. Tho 
three men sprang up her bows with cutlasses between their 
teeth, knocked down with their fists the captain and those who 
came to his aid, and before the crew had recovered from their 
surprise, had lashed the captain and two others hand and foot 
and put them overboard into their boat; the rest of the crew 
were intimidated. A breeze springing up, Trigger made sail 
and took the dhow, which was densely packed with slaves, 
alongside the London’s launch. The dhow was taken to Zanzi- 
bar, and condemned, the British consul commending Trigger 
and his gallant comrades to the consideration of the Admiralty. 
The captain of the London, however, it is said, administered to 
the men a severe rebuke instead of praise. He had probably 
just received the Admiralty instructions, 


GEORGE I AND THE UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND Can- 
BripGE.—The library of Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Norwich, 
was purchased, alter his death, by George I, as a present to the 
University of Cambridge. This gave origin to the famous 
epigram (attributed by some to Dr. Trapp, by others to Mr. 
Wharton, his successor in the Poetry Professorship), added to 
the circumstance of the ministry sending soldiers to Oxford, in 
consequence of some disturbance about that time. The Oxford 
epigram ran thus :— 

‘‘The King observing, with judicious eyes, 

The state of both his Universities, 

To one he sends a regiment ; for why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To th’ other books he gave, as well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 
Sir Thomas Browne, the physician of Norwich, wrote a reply, 
which extorted praise from Dr. Johnson himself in favour of a 
Cambridge man. 


‘* The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force. 
With equal care, to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs allow no force but argument.” 


LONGEVITY OF VETERANS.—The Massachusetts ‘* Worcester 
Spy” says :—‘'The extraordinary longevity of the survivors of 
the war of 1812 is certainly a curious fact well worthy of notice. 
That was not a great war; not many troops were engaged, and 
no very large foree mustered into the service of the United 
States, and the war came to an end almost sixty-one years ago. 
Yet the Commissioner of Pensions reports 15,875 survivors of 
that war on the rolls of the Pension Office. Very few, indeed, 
of these can be less than eighty years of age, and the number 
must be nearly if not quite ten per cent. of the whole force 
mustered for service. If the veterans of the late war of the 
rebellion prove so tenacious of life, nearly two hundred thou- 
sand of them will survive in the year 1926. Weshould be very 
elad to believe that all of them would live much longer than 
that, but we cannot expect it, for it is against the course of 
nature. It is hard to resist the conviction that a large share of 
the fifteen thousand veterans of 1812 are impostors.” 
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